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The Wider View 



Remembering Our 
History and Heritage 

By Margot Callahan, 

Assistant Director, Information and Education 


Connecticut began celebrating its 350th anniver¬ 
sary of settlement on May 1, 1985. The schedule 
of birthday activities extends through April 26, 
1986, the 350th anniversary of the first meeting 
of the General Court (the representative body of 
the three towns of Hartford, Wethersfield, andli 1 
Windsor, which made up the Connecticut Colony). 

Plans for the period include parades and re¬ 
views, concerts and exhibits, proclamations and 
publications. Activities are being arranged by 
industries and organizations, state agencies, 
and almost all the state's towns — a number of 
which are also holding their own birthday cele¬ 
brations. Among these are Hartford, Wethers¬ 
field, and Old Saybrook, which are celebrating 
350th anniversaries; Danbury and East Haddam, 
celebrating their 300th; Bloomfield, its 250th; 
Bristol and Berlin, their 200th; and Bridgeport, 
its 150th. ^ 

The festivities have a number of goals. W 
primary one is increasing awareness and appre¬ 
ciation of Connecticut's history and heritage, 
and many activities, exhibits, and publications 
will focus on historic attractions. Appropri¬ 
ately enough, other activities will celebrate 
the accomplishments of the last 350 years. 

The 350th birthday should also serve to 
increase tourist attendance at state attrac¬ 
tions, and it is also hoped that our 350th year 
will see the establishment of some lasting memo¬ 
rials and the beginnings of some continuing 
observances. 

Over two dozen birthday and other special 
events are sscheduied at DEP facilities and by^i 
DEP units during July and August. Among these* 
on August 17th and 18th, Putnam Memorial state 
" lU A Play , h ° St to a Patriots' Weekend. 
vl ? Au ^t 17th, Harkness Memorial State 

p a !ij v ° ff ®r s ® acl ? and Handel; 300th Birthday 
It t 7, i he . Slxth and final concert in the 

19 . 85 series. August 24th, the 

Plannina XC ^nri 3 n° T f iathlon '" organized byDEP's 
Planning and Development Bureau, Bridgeport's 

Parks and Recreation Department, and Friends of 
Park ' take ? P lace at Seaside Park in 
rMnf geJ Kft r V- -1 Thls 1S a three-part (swim-bike- 
run) 50-kilometer event, a fitting observance 
three and one-half centuries of endurance. 
And August 24th and 25th, the Connecticut Rivei^l 
and Black Powder Rendezvous, at® 
Haddam Meadows State Park, will offer visitors a 

• S i llfe as was along the Connec- 

icut Rlver 150, 250, 350, and more years ago. ■ 
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Celebrating 
Jthe 350th 



Connecticut’s 350th birthday celebration this summer will offer a 
unique opportunity to take a walk back in time . 
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If you live in Connecticut, 
and you were making plans 
to travel out-of-state this 
summer, you might reconsid¬ 
er. If you don’t live in 
Connecticut, and you are in 
the process of planning a 
'vacation, may we suggest 
that you consider visiting 
our state. Connecticut is 
350 years old this year, 
and a year-long birthday 
party is already in full 
swing. 

One of the first events 
to honor Connecticut’s 
birthday occurred on April 
26, with the dedication of 
the Charter Oak. Following 
that, Connecticut has been 
celebrating every which way 
it can. It is probably 
me that we Connecticut 
xankees like to perceive 
ourselves as being re¬ 
strained, understated, and 
— dare we say it? 

refined in nature. And, 


maybe we are. Usually. 
Except when it comes to our 
350th birthday. And then 
we pull out all the stops. 

This year, everybody is 
doing something to cele¬ 
brate the 350th. From the 
planting of the Charter Oak 
in Hartford, to the crown¬ 
ing of the Laurel Queen in 
Winsted, the P.T. Barnum 
Festival in Bridgeport, the 
reenactment of a Revolu¬ 
tionary War battle at Put¬ 
nam Memorial State Park, 
and the Lobster Festival in 
Niantic, Connecticut is 
doing it all this year. 

In this article, we'd 
like to tell you about a 
few events coming up that 
the Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection has 
scheduled. They promise to 
be exciting, enjoyable, and 
fun for the whole family. 
So, make this the year that 
you rediscover Connecticut. 

Revolutionary Reenactment 
and Encampment 

One of the more spectacular 
events of this summer prom¬ 
ises to be the Revolution¬ 
ary Reenactment and Encamp¬ 
ment titled "Patriots' 
Weekend," at Putnam Memor¬ 
ial State Park in West 
Redding on August 17 and 


A year-long 
birthday party 
is already in 
full swing. 
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spectacular events of the summer will take place. 


“A walk back 
in time 
to the 18 th 
century.” 


cvciil 


by the DEP in conjunct ior 
with the Second Continental 
Light Dragoons (Sheldon's 
Horse) and it will be 
possible, according to Park 
Manager John Pollitt, "tc 
take a walk back in time to 
the 18th century." 

Both days will include 
vignettes and demonstra¬ 
tions of activities and 
events which occurred in 
the 18th century, such as: 
a court martial; a duel 
with pistols; a promotion 
with reward for valor; the 
giving of the orders of the 
day; . and the day-to-day 
activities of camp life. 

Other events scheduled 
are: an 18th century 

fashion show, to be nar¬ 
rated by the Second New 
York Regiment; British and 
American battalion drills- 
a cavalry drill; artillery 
demonstration; a tour of 
American and British mil- 
ca "? ps as they were in 
f/78; and a tactical battle 
demonstration. All events 
are open to the public. 

In addition to the "day¬ 
time events, there is also 

hi??" 6 ? u n 18th Century 

?n U n w the Ethan Allen mn 
in Danbury, featuring live 

18th century music per¬ 
formed by James Gregory. 
The Ball will begin at 8 


p.m. and is open to the 
public. 

In all, the weekend plaJ 
ned at Putnam Memorial 
State Park will involve 
over 350 participants, all 
dressed in authentic revo¬ 
lutionary costume. Park 
Manager Pollitt indicates 
that as many as 10,000 
spectators are expected. 

Events will begin each 
day at 10 a.m. and conclude 
at 5:30 p.m. Admission is 
free. Visitors are advised 
to bring a picnic lunch. 

For further information, 
please contact Park Manager 
John Pollitt, Putnai# 
Memorial State Park, West 
Redding: phone 938-2285. 
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Connecticut River Indian 
Powwow and Black 
Powder Rendezvous 

Experience a little bit of 
life along the Connecticut 
River as it was 150, 250, 

350, and more years ago at 
the First Connecticut 
River Indian Powwow and 
Black Powder Rendezvous on 
August 24 and 25 at Haddam 
Meadows State Park in 
Haddam. 

Sponsored by the DEP, the 
Connecticut Department of 
Agriculture, the Connect¬ 
icut Indian Education Coun¬ 
cil, and the Eagle Wing 
Press, the Powwow and 
Rendezvous will be one of 
the major events of the 
state’s year-long 350th 
birthday celebration. 

To celebrate the "Quin- 
nehtukqut" (Connecticut) 
River and its people, this 
intercultural weekend wil]^ 
include what is expected tiB 
be one of the largest Indi¬ 
an festivals in New Eng¬ 
land. Also scheduled is a 
black powder muster and 
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scooting demonstration that 
involve "mountain men" 
^K*ticipants from all over 
the country. Besides 

shooting demonstrations, 
there will be demonstra¬ 
tions of a variety of the 
skills and crafts of Col¬ 
onial and 18th Century 
life. 

Native American 
Performances and Displays 

The weekend's Indian Powwow 
will offer a sampling of 
the carefully-preserved 
tribal traditions of some 
North America's original 
cultures. Organizers ex¬ 
pect that members of 30 to 
40 Indian tribes from all 
over the United States, as 
well as from Canada and 
Mexico, will gather for the 
festival and participate in 
its grand entry procession, 
dancing and drum competi¬ 
tions, and round dances in 
full tribal regalia. Many 
will also demonstrate and 
11 authentic Native Am- 
ican arts and crafts. 

Several Indian teepees 
will be open to the public. 
Native American foods, such 
as pueblo pie and Navajo 
frybread, will be avail¬ 
able. The weekend will also 
include canoe races, and 
archery and tomahawk demon¬ 
strations . 

The Indian has tradition¬ 
ally believed that living 
creatures and the environ¬ 
ment form an inseparable 
unity. This weekend, 

Iherefore, will focus not 
only on the history of 
those who have lived along 
the Connecticut River, but 
also on the environment and 
the wildlife of the region. 

Black Powder Muster 
And Rendezvous 

Between 150 and 250 parti¬ 
cipants from all over the 
country will take part in 
the educational demonstra¬ 
tion of black powder shoot¬ 
ing. Participants will 
appear in costumes from 
periods ranging from the 
French and Indian War and 
the American Revolution 


through the War of 1812. 
They will camp in the 
authentic manner of the 
periods they portray and 
will be available to the 
public to explain their 
costumes and equipment. 
Several of their lodges (or 
teepees) will also be open 
to the public. 

Connecticut's Nathan Hale 
Ancient Fifes and Drums 
will offer authentic music 
from the period 1760-1790 
and will drill in regiment¬ 
al colors and uniforms. 
Along with them will be the 
Knowlton's Connecticut 
Rangers, carrying Charle- 
villes and Brown Bess 
flintlock muskets, toma¬ 
hawks, and bayonets, and 
dressed in hunting frocks 
and sliders. Historically, 
these hand-picked marksmen, 
mostly from Connecticut, 
were scouts for General 
Washington. 

A second companion unit 
to the Fifes and Drums, 
Captain Stephen Buckland's 
Company of Artillery, will 
demonstrate the loading and 
firing of the 18th Century 
muzzleloading field piece. 

The Second Connecticut 
Regiment of the Continental 
Line will also be on hand 
to demonstrate Revolu¬ 
tionary War camp life — 
cooking, sewing, equipment 


The Powwow 
will present 
the tribal 
traditions 
of some of 
North 
Americas 
original 
cultures. 


The Second Connecticut Regiment of the Continental Line will demon 
strate camp life at the Powwow at Haddam Meadows State Park . 
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Stanley J. Pac, Commissioner of DEP, and Bridgeport Mayor Leonard 
S. Paoletta lay the groundwork for the "Connecticut 350 Triathlon" 
at Seaside Park . 


Have a 
great time, 
and wish 
our state 
a happy 
birthday. 


repair, musketball and 
button making — as well as 
to drill and march. The 
Second Connecticut Regiment 
and Knowlton's Rangers will 
demonstrate battlefield 
volley fire. 

A wide array of early 
crafts will be demonstrat¬ 
ed. Among the offerings of 
the Company of Artificers, 
another companion unit to 
the Nathan Hale Fifes and 
Drums,.is a camp kitchen — 
traditional dishes, such as 
apples and bacon, molasses 
cookies, and blueberry 
9*"unt, will be cooked over 
an open fire and samples 
offered to the audience. 


CELEBRATE 
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YEARS 
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. ^auuws btate P 

Will be open Saturday 
gust 24th, from 9:00 a 
until 8 p.m., and Sund 
August 25th, from 10 a 
until 8 p. m . Activit 
will run throughout t 
time. 


Connecticut 350 Triathlon 

At a June 5th pr^s 
conference, Stanley J. Pac, 
Commissioner of the DEP, 
joined with Mayor Leonard 
S. Paoletta and the City of 
Bridgeport in agreeing to 
host the "Connecticut 350 
Triathlon" at Seaside Park 
in Bridgeport on August 
24th, 1985. Also hosting 

the event, along with 
Bridgeport and the DEP, 
will be the "Friends of 
Seaside Park." 

The "Connecticut 35f" 
Triathlon" will be a major 
event in the celebration, 
of Connecticut's 350th 
Anniversary, according to 
Pac. Made famous by the 
"Iron Man" in Hawaii, the 
Triathlon is an endurance 
contest that features three 
consecutive races — swim¬ 
ming, bicycling, and run¬ 
ning. "Connecticut 350 
Triathlon" will incorporate 
the 350 theme by havu*' 
three events totaling 9 
kilometers and by limiting 
the number of competing 
triathletes to 350. 

The swimming leg will be 
two kilometers (1.2 miles) 
in length; the bike race, 
38 kilometers (23.6 miles); 
and the run, 10 kilometers 
(6.2 miles) — a little 
over 30 miles for the 
entire triathlon. 

"Seaside Park is an ideal 
location for the race," Pac 
said, "with its loopiif. 
internal road system and 
the beach on Long Island 
Sound. I can't think of a 
better location in Con¬ 
necticut ." 

The organizers expect 
that the limit of 350 con¬ 
testants will be reached 
quickly since the popu¬ 
larity of the Iron Man in 
Hawaii has made the triath¬ 
lon one of the country's 
fastest growing athletic 
contests. Prizes will bj| 
awarded to men and wome^ 
for first through third 
places in four age divi¬ 
sions: 16-29; 30-39; 40-49; 
and over 50. In addition, 
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overall grand prizes will 
be awarded to the man and 
woman who cross the finish 
line first, regardless of 
age. 

Anyone who is 16 years of 
age or older and wants to 
vj)art icipate in the "Con¬ 
necticut 350 Triathlon" 
should call the DEP f s Plan¬ 
ning and Development Bureau 
at 566-5026 for an applica¬ 
tion. 


A Summer to Remember 


With the reenactment at 
Putnam State Park, the Pow¬ 
wow, the Triathlon, and 
lots, lots more, the coming 
Rummer is guaranteed to be 
^Pe to remember. So stick 
around, help wish our state 
a happy 350th, and have a 
great time. ■ 



The Nathan Hale Ancient Fife and Drums — recreating the sounds of 
Connecticut's history . 


In 1635... 

The Thirty Years War became a 
conflict of France and Sweden 
against the House of Hapsburg. 

Michael Romanov, described as "a 
man of no ability," was ruler of 
Russia. 

The sale of tobacco in Paris was 
"by prescription only." 

Guilio Alenio, an Italian Jesuit, 
published the first life of Christ 
in Chinese. 

Rembrandt completed "Self-por¬ 
trait with Saskia.” 

Fakhr al-Din II, of Lebanon, was 
taken prisoner and beheaded in 
Istanbul. 


Urban VIII was pope. 

The Academie Francaise was 
founded by Cardinal Richelieu. 

Galileo was working on estab¬ 
lishing the basic principles of a 
mathematical description of falling 
bodies. 

Rene Descartes was working on an 
introduction to his philosophy. 

Boston Latin School, the oldest 
secondary school in America, was 
founded. 

The Dutch occupied Formosa, the 
English Virgin Islands, and French 
Martinique. 

The speed limit on hackney coach¬ 
es in London was three mph. 

The colonization of Connecticut 
began. 
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Trailside Botanizer 



All seashore plants have their own distinctive features and 

SSiS? “ “ tM ‘ whl ' h “«-I2S "V.2S 


The world of the seashore 
is filled with beauty and 
discovery at every turn. 
Combined with this is the 
characteristic smell of the 
seashore and the persistent 
cry of the gulls. The bird 
life and the numerous in¬ 
vertebrates that adapt so 
well to the intertidal 
zones are a separate study 
and all part of the inter¬ 
related whole, but the 
flowering plants of the 
seashore by themselves of¬ 
fer a rich field for ex¬ 
ploration. 

Each seashore will have 
its own mixture of flower¬ 
ing plants, depending on 
the circumstances. Some 
seashore areas will have 
long stretches of sand or 

© 1985 by G. Winston Carter. 


cobble beaches, others wi 
have salt marshes, or the 
may be a combination of a 
of these environments 
close proximity. Introduce 
trees and shrubs may a< 
their special appeal aloi 
some shorelines. Many < 
our common roadside planl 
may also be present. Th 
is not surprising becau: 
these are plants of wasl 
or disturbed areas such < 
parking areas and dik< 
which protect againj 
coastal storms. 

The place that we will i 
visiting has many of tl 
features mentioned abov« 
We approach the salt wat« 
by driving over a causewj 
which connects what one 
was an island to the mair 
land. There is salt wate 
on either side of us 


A Walk 
by the 
Seashore ‘ 


By G. Winston Carter 
Illustrations 
by Rosemary Gutbrod 




One of the first plants 
to attract our attention 
growing along the causeway 
is the salt spray, or 
wrinkle-leaved, rose (Rosa 
rugosa ) . Most of its blos-^ 
soms are deep pink but some 
may be white. It is char¬ 
acterized by heavily-spined 
stems, compound leaves with 
wrinkled leaflets, and a 
fruit (the hip) which is 
about an inch in diameter 
and high in vitamin C. 
This species has an inter¬ 
esting history: It arrived 
on Cape Cod in 1849 as a 
result of a shipwreck. 
Crates of this plant washed 
ashore and it became estab-A 
lished. it has since™ 
spread widely along the 
shore and inland. Some 
years ago I even discovered 
some wrinkle-leaved rose 
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growing in a garden in 
northern New Hampshire. 

Another interesting plant 
growing near the roadside 
is tamerisk ( Tamaris gal- 
lica), or salt cedar, as it 
is sometimes called. This 
is probably because it 
looks like an evergreen, 
although it does shed its 
leaves. It has tiny pink 
flowers that bloom during 
late May or early June. It 
seems to do well at the 
^eashore but it also grows 
'^ell inland. 

The best time to visit 
the shore is at low tide 
when we can see the lush 
stands of both tall cord 
grass (Spartina alterni- 
folia) and short cord grass 
( Spartina patens ). The 
species that we see here is 
mostly the tall cord grass 
which grows closest to the 
water. Both species play 
dominant roles in salt 
Akrshes as they are among 
xne few plants that help 
hold the marsh in place. 
Later, we will observe the 


plant zonation in a salt 
marsh and more will be said 
about the cord grasses. 

As we drive farther, we 
come to buildings, branch¬ 
ing roads, parking areas, a 
swimming beach, and a pic¬ 
nic area. Along this 
route, we find such trees 
as Russian olive ( Elaeagnus 
angustifolia ), which is a 
planted ornamental, red 
cedar ( Juniperus virgini- 
ana ), black cherry ( Prunus 
serotina), and tree of hea¬ 
ven (Ailanthus altis sima ), 
all plants that move in as 
pioneer species in disturb¬ 
ed or vacated areas. 

Much of the vegetation 
around the seashore is like 
the plant life that we find 
farther inland. It is only 
when we leave our car and 
move closer to a salt marsh 
^that we begin to notice a 
^definite zonation. This is 
an indication of the effect 
that the tides and the salt 
concentration have on the 


distribution of plants near 


the shore. 

Intermediate Zone 

Here, there is first an in¬ 
termediate zone, a region 
between the land and the 
salt marsh. The plants 
here have adapted to salt 
spray but not to salt in 
contact with their roots. 
Common species are switch 
grass ( Panicum virgatum ), 
bayberry ( Myri~ca pensylvan- 
ica ), poison ivy ( Toxico 
dendron radicans ) growing 
as a shrub, and marsh 
elder, or high-water 
shrub ( Iva frutescen s). 
Other border plants are 
seaside goldenrod 

( Salidago sempervirens ), 
tKe lovely sea lavender 



(Salicornia europea) 


(Limonium carolinianum), 
arid swamp rose mallow 
( Hibiscus palustris ) that 
is spectacularly beautiful 
in late summer when it is 
in full bloom. 

Upper Marsh 

We are now on the fringes 
of the upper marsh, an area 
submerged only during very 
high tides. This is a good 
opportunity to see the 
kinds of plants that make 
up the salt marsh itself. 
Because conditions become 
harsh as we get closer to 
the shoreline, the plants 
found here must be well- 
adapted to a variety of 
environmental conditions. 


Chief among these adapt¬ 
ations is the ability to 
cope with varying exposure 
to water and salt. Plants 
here face much the same 
problems as desert plants. 
They must be able to con¬ 
serve water and keep most 
of the salt out of their 
tissues. 

An important plant found 
in the higher or upper 
marsh is short cord grass 
( Spartina patens ). The 
genus name "Spartina" is a 
Greek word meaning cord. 
This refers to a European 
species used at one time to 
produce cord. Short cord 
grass is the source of salt 
marsh hay used by early 
settlers along the coast. 
Usually mixed with the 
short cord grass is spike 
grass ( Distichli spicata ). 
These two grasses are sim¬ 
ilar in appearance until 
they flower. Black grass 
( Juncus gerardi ), which is 
not a grass but a rush, is 
also often found at this 
zone. This mixture of 
plants varies from one salt 
marsh to another, with the 
short cord grass usually 
the dominant species. 

Along the path leading to 
the lower marsh, and in 
disturbed areas along the 
edge of the marsh, there is 
a number of species of 
pigweed, such as glasswort, 
sea blite, and orachs. 
These species seem to be 
very prevalent in this 
environment. Perhaps the 
most unusual looking of 
these plants is glasswort 
( Salicornia europea ). This 
plant was once used as a 
substitute pickle by the 
early Colonists, probably 
because of its resemblance 
to European samphire 
( Crithmum maritimum ), which 
was used as a pickle in 
Europe. 

Closely resembling glass¬ 
wort is sea blite (Suaeda 
maritima ), a somewhat suc¬ 
culent plant with narrow, 
pointed, grayish-green 
leaves. Sea blite can be 
eaten as a cooked green. 












































Orach ( Atripl ex patula) 
has triangular leaves simi¬ 
lar in color to sea blite 
and is another wild ed¬ 
ible. Here, it grows in 
open spaces near the edges 
of a salt panne, which is a 
small pool with a high con¬ 
centration of salt. 

Perhaps the most delicate 
and beautiful plant found 
in this portion of the 
marsh is the salt marsh 
sand spurrey (Spergularia 
marina ), a member of the 
Pink family. The flowers 
are a few inches high and 
are pink or white. They 
open only during part of 
the day and may be over¬ 
looked because of their 
diminutive nature. 

A long dike separates the 
upper marsh from the lower 
portion of the marsh. On 
the side of the dike clos¬ 
est to the water, large 
boulders have been placed 
to .stop the ocean water 
during extremely high 
tides. The side of the 
dike away from the water 
has been packed with soil. 
This allows plants like 
mugwo r t ( Artemisia vulgar¬ 
is)' 1amb's quarters 
(Chenopodium album), bur¬ 
dock ( Arctium sg.), and 
many other alien plants to 
take over. The top of the 
dike is flat, to allow for 
a foot path for hikers. 
This path offers a good 
opportunity to observe a 
number of species of grass 
such as foxtail (Setaria 
S£.), stink grass (Era- 
grostis sp .), goose grass 
( Eleusine indica), and 
brome grass (Bromus tec- 
torum). There IFF ili5 
plantings of beach plum 
( Prunus maritima) and 
autumn olive fElaeaqnus 

ljmbellata ) to attract 
wildlife. 


Lower Marsh 

The lower marsh consists of 
predominantly tall cord 
grass, but in some disturb¬ 
ed areas there are large 


patches of sea lavander, a 
member of the leadwort fam¬ 
ily. The tall cord grass 
grows up to nine feet in 
height, and at low tide 
salt crystals can often be 
seen on its leaves. This 
is excess salt that has 
been excreted from glands 
on its leaves. 

Clumps of sea lavender 
seen at a distance make a 
lovely picture, but the 
individual flowers have 
their own special beauty 


Swamp 
rose mallow 



when seen with the 
lens. 


hand 


We leave the salt marsh 
move to look briefly at 
other environment . 
cobble beach. Plants‘g 

fho Sr -°? * * he beac h wh 
the soil ls sandy. 

rocky, cobble part of t 

beach lacks vegetation. 

The Sand Beach 

A few of the common flow 
growing here are the 4?m 

SS 

with its purpTish,'—f 


nel-shaped flower, t™ 
beach clotbur (Xanthium 
echinatum ), and the - prickly 
saltwort ( Salsola kali), 
closely related to the 
Russian thistle. The 
leaves of the saltwort are 
spine-tipped, an adaptation 
for deflecting the sun’s 
rays and reducing evapor¬ 
ation from the leaves. 
Beach clotbur is well-named 
because of its bur-like 
fruit. The rest of the 
vegetation consists of many 
pigweeds. 

Further back near the* 
road we find tamarisk and 
salt spray rose again and a 
new plant . . . sea rocket 

( Carile edentula ). This is 
a mustard, easily recog¬ 
nized by its four-petaled 
flowers and fleshy, rock¬ 
et-like fruit. 


Groundsel(Baccharis hali- 
mifolia ), beach pea (Lath- 

Japanica ), salt marslu 

leabane CPluchea purpurA 
^cens), beach grass ( Ammo- 
Phi1ia brevitigulata )^ and 
slender fragrant goldenrod 
( Solidaqo tebyufikua ) are a 

few of the plants not found 
at this particular seashore 
that may be common else¬ 
where. 

We leave the beach to 
return to our cars. On the 
way we notice many plants 
typical to disturbed areas 

• . . sow thistle, black 

knapweed, prickly wild let¬ 
tuce, sea beach dock, black^ 
medic, burdock, prostrate 
knotweed, trailing wild 
bean, several species of 
plantain, milky purslane, 
rabbit foot clover, and 
pineapple weed, so called 
for its odor. 

As you will have seen, 
all seashore plants have 
their own distinctive fea¬ 
tures and adaptations, and 
it is this which consti¬ 
tutes the excitement of 
seashore botanizing. Per- g 
haps you will discover w 
these and more, for your¬ 
self, when you go seashore 
botanizing. ■ 
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Hazardous 
Products 
in the Home 


Our homes are filled with hazardous substances— 
detergents, degreasers, pesticides, automotive cleaners and 
lubricants, paint strippers, stain removers and home hobby 
products. Do YOU use them safely and dispose of them 
responsibly? They can be toxic, ignitable, corrosive, or 
reactive. Repeated exposure to even minute quantities of 
many of these chemicals may be damaging. They may con¬ 
taminate the air, soil, or drinking water. Some are not readily 
biodegradable, and concentrate in food chains. Decontam¬ 
ination, if possible, is usually difficult and very expensive. 

This guide summarizes the main home product categories 
which are considered hazardous and recommends options 
for safe use, storage, and disposal. We must all assume 
responsibility for the management of the myriad chemicals 
used in our daily lives. If we do not. they will reappear in the 
wrong places, in amounts which may affect our health and 
welfare. Household wastes and industrial wastes are cumulative 
—the manufacture of a compound, its use, and the disposal 
of unwanted residues ALL contribute to the waste stream. 

Almost any of these chemicals are poisonous if ingested in 
a significant quantity and in some cases they may be fatal. 
Great care should be taken not to allow ingestion of 
chemicals by humans or pets either through direct 
swallowing or via contamination of food or water. Some 
products are particularly attractive to children or pets 
because of color, taste, odor, shape, or accessibility. 

Some products present a hazard because they can 
contaminate groundwater and adversely affect drinking water 
wells. Special care should be taken in using these products 
(e.g., fertilizers, pesticides, or certain organic solvents.) 


rug and upholstery 
cleaner 




garden 

products 
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PRODUCT 


In everyboi 

What you should know about 

>UCT POTENTIAL HAZARD DISPOSAL METHODS^ 



*May be safely discharged to municipal sanitary sewer systems. 


Paints 

T or 1 

W or U 

Solvents, Thinners, etc. 

T or 1 

W or U 

Driers 

T or 1 

W, U, or X 

Wood Preservatives 

Strinnerc 

Tori 

W, U, or X 


CODES 


POTENTIAL 

HAZARD 


RECOMMENDED 
DISPOSAL 
METHODS 
(Never Discard 
in Drain) 
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iy’s backyard 

household Hazardous Products 


PRODUCT 

POTENTIAL HAZARD 

DISPOSAL METHODS 

PESTICIDES 

Mothballs 

T 

W or U 

Rodent Poisons 

T 

W or U 

Ant, Wasp, Roach Sprays 

T 

WorU 

Slug Baits 

T 

WorU 

Insecticides 

T 

W, U, or X 

Herbicides/Fungicides 

T 

W or U 

Flea Powders or Sprays 

T 

W or U 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Waxes & Polishes 

1 

WorU 

Antifreeze 

T 

W or U 

Gasoi i ne/Kerosene 

T or 1 

W or U 

Car Batteries 

C 

D 

Motor Oils 

T 

D 

Engine Degreasers 

T 

WorU 


HOME HOBBY SUPPLIES 


Photo Chemicals 

T 

WorU 

Chemistry Sets 

T, 1, C or R 

W 

Ammunition 

1 or R 

S 

MEDICINES AND COSMETICS 

Nail Polish Remover 

Tori 

W or U 

Hair Dyes 

T 

WorU 

Hair Sprays 

Tori 

W or U 

Medicines 

T 

W 



WHERE TO CALL 

ance 566-2588 

l Information 566-7139 

lanagement 566-5847 

IENT OF HEALTH SERVICES 
i Section 566-8167 

MARSHALL 238-6620 

CT POISON CONTROL CENTER 674-3456 Water Compli 

^paRtment of environmental wwSfl 

Information and Education 566-3489 CT DEPARTM 

Hazardous Waste Management 566-8843 Tox,c Hazards 

Pesticide Control 566-5148 STATE FIRE R 
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Guidelines for Product Use and Disposal 

The following guidelines may offer some assistance in using chemical products in a safe \ 
manner so as to cause minimal harm to the user or to other family members, pets, plants, 
or the environment. 


Read labels on all products; know what you are buying, 
and decide if it is the best product for the job. If possible 
substitute a non-hazardous alternative product or 
practice. The DEP can provide you with a list of these 
alternatives. 

Read the use instructions carefully and follow them. 

Do not use the product too often or in excessive amounts. 
Dispose of product according to manufacturer’s 
instructions. 

Buy only the amount actually needed. Use it all before 
discarding the container. This can reduce the danger of 
storage accidents and increase the likelihood of the 
product's being safely used before it deteriorates. 

All chemicals should be treated with caution and 
used with care, but those that have noxious odors, 
irritating vapors, corrosive qualities, or are used to kill 
some pest are to be treated with special care and safety 
procedures should be followed. 

Some chemicals can react with plastic and foam 
containers. DO NOT USE plastic containers to store 
chemical solvents. Never reuse containers that have 
been used for storing chemicals. All containers should be 
well labeled; the more hazardous a substance, the more 
important the label! Check to see that labels remain 
attached to the container. Tape them on if necessary 
Your local fire department may be able to advise you on 
the safe storage of flammable materials. 

Pesticides are to be treated with special caution. Some 
are banned from use. If you have questions call the DEP 
Pesticides Control Section. Remember, pesticides are 
made to kill living things and ingestion may be fatal. Use 
the least toxic, quickest acting formula that will do the job. 

Use cleaning products sparingly. Do not mix different 
products (like bleach and ammonia) because the reaction 
between substances can be toxic. Use biodegradable 
and low phosphate cleaners wherever possible 
NEVER POUR HARMFUL CHEMICALS DOWN THE 
DRAIN! Many hazardous substances disturb septic 
systems or pass through them untreated. Others corrode 
the plumbing and/or release dangerous fumes throuqh 
the drains. a 


State of Connecticut 
William A. O’Neill, Governor 
Department of Environmental Protection 
Stanley J. Pac, Commissioner 
co-sponsored by: 

The Chemical Affairs Group — CBIA 
The Connecticut Petroleum Council 
The League of Women Voters of Connecticut 

Il C r eCtiCUt ASS0Cia,i ° n ° f Conserva tion and Inland Wetlands Commissions 

Adapted from materials developed by the Perennial Planters Garden Club Rl© 


It is a good idea to conduct an inventory each year of 
products you have accumulated. The following questions 
should be asked about each item: 

1. What was the date of purchase? 

2. Is it stored properly? 

3. Is it labeled properly? 

4. Is it still usable? 

5. Do I still need it? 

6. If not, how should I dispose of it? 

The RECOMMENDED DISPOSAL METHODS 
indicated at the top of the chart represent presently 
accepted disposal practices. However, collection 
programs should be developed so that hazardous 
chemicals are not allowed to enter food chains and 
contaminate drinking water supplies. 

Most of these products are safe for home use if 
manufacturers’ instructions are carefully followed. The 
list of items gives general examples, and it is not product 
specific. For more information, contact one of the 
agencies listed under “Where to Call.” 













The Cat Man 
of Keeney Cove 

An old man, a boy, and a glimpse 
of something timeless 

By Louis Luther 


♦ was a windy and cold March day when I 
rst met the Cat Man. The calendar 
insisted it was spring, but that was the 
only way you could tell. It was on that 
day that my son Chris and I decided to 
give our new umbrella-net a try and to 
check out the status of the minnow pop¬ 
ulation at Keeney Cove. 

Keeney Cove is a large tidal cove of 
the Connecticut River in Glastonbury. 
We were standing on the Point Road 
Bridge, an old concrete structure that 
seems to withstand the spring flooding 
and tidal surges year after year. Point 
Road leads to a part of Glastonbury Mea¬ 
dows, a mecca for a steady stream of 
four-by-fours, dirt-bikes, and all- 
terrain vehicles. 

An old man leaned on the highway cable 
that ran across the bridge over the 
Cove. He stood between two hefty 
fishing rods, his eyes sharp and intent 
on the rod tips, ready to react to the 
slightest indication of underwater 
activity. 

Our umbrella-net was in the water only 
a minute before we hauled in. Nothing. 
"Hold the end of the line, Dad," in¬ 
structed Chris. "I'll throw it out 
farther." Our second attempt resulted 


touis Luther is a resident of Glastonbury . This 
is his first appearance in the Citizens' Bulle¬ 
tin. 


in six minnows, or it would have, if a 
sudden gust of wind hadn't up-ended the 
net and sent the fish back to freedom. 
Chris, taking the loss of our first 
catch in youthful stride, handed me the 
end of the rope and we tried again. It 
was at that point, I recall, that Chris 
made the first verbal contact with the 
silent stranger. 

"Catch anything?" 

Without taking his eyes off the rod 
tips, the old man answered Chris. "A 
couple." "Can I see ’em?" My son Chris 
is not a boy to be put off. Pointing to 
a stringer in the water, the man caught 
my eye. A soft, wrinkled face broke 
into a grin as we walked to the water. 
A worn cap was pulled down tightly on 
his head. Peering into the murky water, 
I could make out the outline of a fish. 
"Lift it up," the man said to Chris. 
Chris needed no futher encouragement. I 
am sure that on that stringer there must 
have been 25 to 30 pounds of catfish, 
all very large. One of the largest, I 
was told by the man, weighed close to 7 
1/2 pounds. "See, Dad. I told you we 
should have brought out fishing rods." 

"I have another stringer down there 
somewhere," continued the stranger, and 
indeed he did. A civilized adult, I 
felt a little reluctant to intrude on 
the man's privacy. My son Chris, an 
uncivilized boy, had no such problems, 
and I could see the warm, special rela- 
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Asking nothing of us, the Cat Man f 
let us share his world. I’m grateful 
for that. 


tionship that was forming between the 
old man and the boy. I had a sense, I 
remember, of being a spectator at some¬ 
thing very special and wonderful, some¬ 
thing that perhaps, in my maturity, was 
no longer available to me. 

Chris promptly pulled up the other 
stringer to expose a duplicate of the 
first catch. More large cats than a pet 
store. 

A few hours later, after a trip home 
to retrieve our fishing rods, we were 
back on the bridge. The old man — the 
Cat Man — was gone, but Chris, having 
now been initiated into the secret ways 
and hidden places of the Cove, was su¬ 
premely self-confident. Baiting his 
line and attaching a large bobbin, he 
cast out far into the current. Propping 
his rod on the highway cable, he went to 
his net to check for minnows. When he 
pulled in the net, instead of minnows, 
there was a big calico bass. It looked 
like it weighed about one and a half 
pounds. The bass had probably been 
attracted to the minnows feeding on the 
bread bait. Chris returned to his rod. 

"Dad, I lost my bobbin. I can't see 
it anywhere." Neither could I. Then a 
thought occurred to me. "Chris, maybe 
you have a fish on it." He did — a 
northern pike, over 28 inches long. 

The next weekend we were again at the 
Cove and again met our friend, the Cat 
Man. Chris couldn’t wait to tell him 
about our success the previous week, "a 
couple of weeks ago, I latched onto the 
nicest pike you ever saw, must of been 
three feet, if'n it was an inch," the 
Cat Man told us. "Course, I don’t eat 
'em. Too many bones for me. Yes, sir. 
Now, you take them calicos. Sweet 
meat. Lots of folks take just those." 

I found out in future trips that the 
Cove yields great catches of fish, such 
as calico bass, nothern pike, yellow 
perch, eels, and, of course, catfish. 
Chris and I discovered that there are 
three different varieties of catfish 
here in Connecticut: the brown bullhead, 
the white, and the channel cat, which 
is. streamlined in shape, with a forked 
tail, colored dots, and a smaller head 
than the others. 


By the time the third week in April 
rolled around, Chris and I were spending 
all of our free fishing time on the Sal¬ 
mon River. It's been a while now since 
we've been back to the Cove. But I'm 
sure the Cat Man is still there, fishing* 
from the bridge and explaining how "you 
need a strong line and pole when fishin' 
here," or "you gotta fish the bottom to 
catch these cats," or "'bout the best 
bait is minnows, but they's kinda hard 
to get, come the alewives," and "course, 
some folks swear that alewife cut-up is 
the best bait of all for cats." 

I have no doubt that the Cat Man is 
still there. And, while I don't know 
his name or where he lives, I do know 
that in a very special, almost magical 
way, the Cat Man touched both Chris' ar^ 
my life. Asking nothing from us, he lew 
us^ share his world. That's a rare 
thing. I'm grateful for that. I hope 
that he catches the biggest catfish ever 
caught in the Cove. ■ 



Ictalurus catus, white catfish 


Three representatives of the catfish family 
reside in Connecticut: the brown bullhead, 
the white catfish, and the channel catfish. 
Of these, the bullhead, or horned pout, 
that easily-caught dweller of farm ponds, 
is certainly the most familiar. The chan¬ 
nel catfish is rare here. White catfish 
have been successfully introduced in many 
Connecticut ponds and reach their maximum 
abundance in the Connecticut River. 
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Meet the 

Conservation Officers 





Text by Catey Sullivan, Environmental Intern 
Photos by Robert Paier 

Connecticut’s conservation officers are a small group of high¬ 
ly-trained professionals, whose day-to-day responsibilities 
demand expertise in wildlife biology, modern law enforcement 
techniques, conservation practices, and a deep commitment to the 
preservation of the natural resources of our state. The conser¬ 
vation officer usually works alone, is responsible for large, 
often remote, areas, and may be called upon at any time of day or 
night. And, in addition to these formal duties, the conservation 
officers, through public speaking engagements and education pro¬ 
grams, perform a vital role in keeping the public informed of 
conservation and safety laws. We in the state of Connecticut are 
proud of our conservation officers. In this article, the second 
of a series, the Citizens * Bulletin would like to introduce a few 
of them. 



Walter Kimball 



Sergeant Donald B. Schleicher 

Frederick W. Ruhlemann 


Walter Kimball has been a 
conservation officer for 
nearly 20 years. Prior to 
this, he was with the Park 
and Forest Commission for 
13 years. He became a con¬ 
servation officer because 
he desired employment which 
would allow him to be out- 
as much as was pos- 
ible. Kimball’s area of 
r esponsibili ty covers 

Thompson, Putnam, and Ster¬ 
ling. He can be reached at 
928-2436. 


Sergeant Fred Ruhlmann’s 
experiences with wildlife 
violators while hunting and 
fishing as a hobby led him 
to pursue wildlife law en¬ 
forcement as a vocation. 
Sergeant Ruhlmann’s hope is 
to preserve Connecticut’s 
wildlife so that it is here 
for future generations. 

Sergeant Ruhlmann’s area 
of responsibility is in the 
eastern district of Con¬ 
necticut. He can be 
reached at 872-3220. 


Donald Schleicher has been 
a conservation officer for 
15 years. His decision to 
become a conservation offi¬ 
cer was based on his feel¬ 
ing that he was suited to 
an outdoors career. 

Officer Schleicher’s area 
of responsiblity is New 
London County. He can be 
reached at 848-7636. 
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Patrick M. Hayes 


Patrick Hayes, a conser¬ 
vation officer for six 
years, has a strong message 
for the sportsmen of Con¬ 
necticut: "Obey our wild¬ 
life laws or, in the long 
run, we will lose what 
areas are left for fishing 
and hunting. If you are 
not sure of a law, then ask 
before you act." Hayes has 
noticed an increase in his 
law enforcement duties, the 
result of an increase in 
violations during his years 
as a conservation officer. 

Prior to becoming a con¬ 
servation officer, Hayes 
worked for the Burlington 
and Kensington Fish Hatch¬ 
eries. When not on duty, 
he studies archaeology and 
North American Indian 
lore. Hayes 1 area of re¬ 
sponsibility is the eastern 
district of the northeast¬ 
ern zone of Connecticut. 
He can be reached at 
742-6222. 



Prior to. becoming a con¬ 
servation officer, Thomas 
Welch was a commercial 
fisherman in Connecticut. 
In his spare time, he still 
fishes as well as practices 
woodworking. Welch has 
been a conservation officer 
for five years. His mo¬ 
tivation in working as a 
conservation officer stems 
from his desire to assist 
in protecting Connecticut*s 
natural resources. 

Officer Welch's area of 
responsibility includes 
Portland, Glastonbury, 
Marlborough, and Hebron. 
He can be reached at 
643-1142. 



Sergeant John Overturf 


Sergeant John Overturf's 
interest in wildlife led 
him to pursue a career as a 
conservation officer. He 
has been a CO more than 18 
years. Overturf hopes that 
citizens will respect all 
private and state-owned 
property where outdoor rec¬ 
reational activities take 
place. Overturf sees his 
primary responsibility as a 
conservation officer as the 
enforcing of fish and game 
laws. In his spare time he 
hunts and freshwater fish¬ 
es. 

Sergeant Overturf works 
in the eastern district of 
Connecticut. He can be 
reached at 822-8677. 



John Pugzles 


John A. Pugzles has been af 
conservation officer for 11 
years, and during that time 
has seen a growing empha¬ 
sis on the level of profes¬ 
sional training within the 
Bureau of Law Enforcement. 
He sees the job of conser¬ 
vation officer as being a 
defender and professional 
manager of fish and wild¬ 
life. 

Pugzles feels that strict 
enforcement of fish, game^ 
and related recreation 
laws is important to the 
wise and safe use of Con¬ 
necticut's sporting and 
recreational resources. He 
emphasizes that the cooper¬ 
ation of the public is 
important to increasing the 
flow of information to, and 
therefore the effectiveness 
of, conservation officers. 

Officer Pugzles works in 
the eastern district of 
Connecticut. He can be 
reached at 872-6010. 

€ 
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Thomas Welch 


Thomas O'Meara 





Thomas O’Meara works in the 
Jfcistern district. He can 
™e reached at 537-1476. 

Before his 11 years as a 
conservation officer, he 
was an active outdoorsman, 
and now he puts his love of 
wildlife and the natural 
world into practice through 
enforcement of the state’s 
fish and game laws. 

Officer O’Meara urges 
citizens of Connecticut to 
respect the rights and 
property of others to 
insure that future gener¬ 
ations will have places to 
Ahunt, fish, and enjoy the 
w outdoors. 



Robert Muldoon 


Robert Muldoon has been a 
conservation officer for 16 
years. He hopes that in 
future years more infor¬ 
mation concerning viola¬ 
tions will come from the 
public. Muldoon sees his 
work as maintaining a con¬ 
stant and effective patrol 
on the sporting public and 
feels it is important to be 
both, fair and firm when en¬ 
forcing wildlife laws. 
Prior to becoming a conser¬ 
vation officer, Muldoon was 
a member of the Greenwich 
Police Department. 

Officer Muldoon’s area of 
^responsibility is Middlesex 
•County. He can be reached 
at 663-1145. 



Kirkley G. Dows has worked 
as a conservation officer 
for 19 years. His area of 
responsibility includes a 
number of shore towns in 
the Lyme area. He can be 
reached at 267-9235. 

Dows sees his role as 
protecting and upholding 
the fish and game laws. He 
states that the job of the 
conservation officer has 
expanded to include the en¬ 
forcement of boating and 
motor vehicle regulations 
in recent years. 

Dows is quite enthus¬ 
iastic about his job, say¬ 
ing, ”I don’t know many 
people who are as glad as I 
am to go to work every 
day.” He indicated that 
the state's resources 
should be preserved so that 
’’the little fellows growing 
up now will have the same 
chance to enjoy the out¬ 
doors as I had.” 



Gerald C. Leighton 


Gerald C. Leighton III has 
been a conservation officer 
for six years. His love of 
hunting and fishing and the 
respect he had for his lo¬ 
cal conservation officer 
while growing up convinced 
him to follow a career as a 
conservation officer. 

During his first four 
years as a conservation of¬ 
ficer, Leighton's duties 
centered around enforcement 
of marine laws. He is cur¬ 
rently working inland in 
Tolland County. Leighton 
has an important message 
for sportsmen: "Support 
your local conservation of¬ 
ficer; the poacher you see 
is taking everyone's 
game." He can be reached 
at 871-2301. 



Joseph Pikul 


Joseph Pikul states that 
Connecticut's resources are 
there for everyone, and 
that it is important that 
people conduct themselves 
within the law and with 
consideration for others. 
Pikul has been a conser¬ 
vation officer for 16 
years, and feels that this 
is the best of all jobs. 
In his spare time, Pikul 
hunts, fishes, and does 
woodcarving. 

Officer Pikul works in 
Ashford, Union, Eastford, 
and Woodstock He can be 
reached at 974-0001. ■ 
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Ron Rozsa 



DEP’s Deputy Commissioner Dennis DeCarli ac¬ 
cepts proclamation from Governor William 
0 Neill pledging his continued commitment to 
the protection of unigue natural areas . 


Connecticut is s state of relative !. 1 
small area, undergoing rapid industri¬ 
alization and rapid diminution of area: 
remaining in their natural condition 
It is, therefore, declared to be th( 
public policy that carefully selectee 
areas of land and water of outstandim 
scientific and educational interest b< 
preserved. In. implementation of this 
policy, there is established a Connect¬ 
icut system of natural area preserves." 

From the Natural Area Preserves Act 
(1969) 

o^T S -n Pa j St - sprin 9' Governor Willian 
0 Neill designated 402 ecologically-sen- 

ci fc i Ve r» a ? res located in Hammonasset 
State Park as a Natural Area Preserve 
In a ceremony held at the Meigs Point 

N ^ Ure C ? nter on Ma y 22, 1985, O'Neill 
addressed a large audience that included 
an attentive group of school children 
who were touring the marsh area with 
their teachers. The governor noted that 
designation of the Hammonasset Marsh was 
an important contribution toward "keeD- 
lng the ecological balance we need so 

fnn P - ra ^ ly u in , the state of Connecticut 
and in the whole country. Areas such as 
the Hammonasset Natural Area Preserve " 

£n S nar^ "f 1 * 6 a11 . pa f t of y° ur state and 
ail part of your heritage." 

Hammonasset Marsh is the sixth Con- 


The State’s 
First Coastal 
Natural Area 
Preserve 


By Diane Giampa, 

Sr. Environmental Analyst 


€ 

necticut Natural Area Preserve and the 
first area to be so designated since 
1972. . The other Preserves are Canaan 
Mountain and four small forest research 
plots in eastern Connecticut. 

The designation of Hammonasset Marsh 
and its adjacent beaches as a Natural 
Area. Preserve will protect them from 
physical alterations such as dredging 
and filling, and insures that they will 
be managed for their special natural re¬ 
sources. The Preserve will be divided 
into three management areas — for edu¬ 
cational use, for research, and for gen-^ 
eral preservation. The popular bathing 
beaches in the southern portion of the 
park and at Meigs Point are not included 
in the Preserve, so use of these areas 
for sunbathing, swimming, and fishing 
not t> e affected. People may visit 
the marsh, and educational activities 
will be encouraged. However, pets will 
not be permitted in the Preserve, since 
they can disturb sensitive wildlife spe¬ 
cies. in addition, the collection of 
any plants and animals will be prohib¬ 
ited in the Preserve, except that 
collection permits may be granted as 
necessary for research and educational^ 
purposes. V 

Salt marshes, sandy beaches, and 
dunes are critical natural resources in 
Connecticut. The salt marsh in the 
eastern half of Hammonasset State Park 
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“The DEP’s mission 
♦ is to make Connecti¬ 
cut a better place, to 
improve the quality 
of life.” 


Dennis DeCarli 


is one of the largest and best-preserved 
examples of this habitat-type in the 
state. Many species of birds and es¬ 
tuarine and marine organisms depend on 
this marsh for feeding and breeding, and 
the new Preserve shelters rare species 
such as the least tern and the piping 
plover. it is an outstanding area for 
watching migrating birds, especially 
hawks and waterfowl, and it is a major 
wintering area for owls. Since over 50 
percent of Connecticut’s salt marshes 
had been destroyed prior to the state’s 
regulation of its tidal wetlands, the 
♦reservation of this large segment of 
marsh is especially significant. 

The intent of the Natural Area Pre¬ 
serves Act was to protect those lands, 
owned or mangaged by the state, that had 
exceptional value for ecological, scien¬ 
tific, or educational purposes. A Na¬ 
tural Area Preserves Advisory Committee 
was appointed and its members included 
representatives from The Nature Conser¬ 
vancy, Connecticut Audubon, the National 
Audubon Society, the Connecticut Arbor¬ 
etum, and many other environmental and 
research organizations. The Hammonasset 
^K ar sh was one 0 f man y sites evaluated by 
Committee. Such characteristics as 
presence of critical habitats, 
endangered species, and geological 
features were considered before making 
the final determination. 


2 

< 
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A bird’s-eye view of the newly-designated Ham- 
monasset Marsh Natural Area Preserve . 



The town of Madison, where the marsh 
is located, will maintain its jurisdic¬ 
tion over the taking of shellfish from 
the tidal creeks in the Preserve, but 
otherwise, it will be the responsibility 
of the state's Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection to manage the marsh as 
it manages the rest of Connecticut's 
Natural Area Preserves. 

DEP's Deputy Commissioner Dennis De¬ 
Carli accepted the signed proclamation 
from Governor O'Neill as being indic¬ 
ative of Connecticut's commitment to the 
protection of unique natural areas for 
future generations to study and enjoy. 
In remarking on the importance of the 
designation, DeCarli said, "There is one 
person for every acre of land in Con¬ 
necticut. Therefore, to set aside over 
400 acres as a Natural Area Preserve is 
very significant. The governor's mis¬ 
sion, as well as the DEP's," he 
continued, "is to make Connecticut a 
better place to live — to improve the 
quality of life. It is a common thread 
that unites all the people in the 
state." ■ 


Note: Diane Mayerfeld, an environ¬ 

mental analyst at the DEP's 
Natural Resources Center, 
assisted in the research and 
preparation of this article. 
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CELEBRATE 

CONNECTICUT 



YEARS 

1985&1986 


7/4 _ July 4th River 
Festival: music, food, 
boat races, fireworks, and 
parades; Hartford/East 
Hartford on the Conn. Ri¬ 
ver: 522-3318. 

7/4 _ Independence Day 
fssfiyals commemorative ac¬ 
tivities and events, adm. 
fee; Mystic Seaport. 

7/4 — Celebration of 
Flares: "a breath-takinq 
spectacle"; Lake Waramaug 
Inn, New Preston. 

Early July — East Lyme 
Appreciation Week: town¬ 
wide festival, arts and 
crafts, lobster festival* 
East Lyme: 739-5704. 

7/5~7/7 — New London Sail 
Festival Weekend: food, 
fun, entertainment, fire¬ 
works, and cruises; down- 


Things To Do 
During Connecticut’s 
350th Summer 

Compiled by Patrick Spalluto, Environmental Intern $ 


'- w ***‘ "aiciuuui; 

7/6 — Fireworks Extrava¬ 

ganza: finale of Town oi 
Groton Week; Fort Griswolc 
State Park: 536-2269. 

7/6/ 7/7 — Blessing of the 
Fleet: traditional cere¬ 

monies, fleet blessing, 
mass procession; Stoninq- 
ton: 443-8333. 

7/6, 7/7 — Niantic Lobster 
Festival: food, fun and 

151 - 53 !,. eVentS; NianUC! 

7/7 —— Black Knight Archers 
Regular Hunter Tournament: 
sanctioned archery tourn¬ 
ament; Nye Holman State 
Forest: 872-0561. 

7/7~7/9 — American Wind 

Symphony Concerts: con- 

cert, art, and poetry; 
Shakespeare Theatre, Strat¬ 
ford: 335-3800. 

7/7 — whale Watching: 

Sunbeam V" sails each 
Sun., Tues., and Thurs. at 
y a.m. for Conn, whalinq 
grounds; Capt. John's 
Sport Fishing Center 
Waterford: 1-800-842-7492 ' 

inat~ 7/1 J ~~ North Ston- 
lngton Agricultural Fair* 

displays and contests,* 

Wyassup Rd: 535-2703. 

7/12 — Family Outdoor 

Discovery Program: nature 
walk drama; 7:00 pm. Rocky 
Neck State Park: 566-8108. Y 
//13 — Family Outdoor 

iVoo" at ^ 

sis-s. state Park; 

Harkn “ s d . s S? 


Mozart, Jaime Laredo, adm. 
fee; Harkness Mem. State 
Park: 422-9199. 

7/14 — Drone Society 
Radio-Controlled Airplane 
Club: displays and 
competition; Nathan Hale 
State Forest: 295-9027. 

7/14 — "Un Paseo por la 
Naturaleza": nature walk 
through Goodwin Fore*| 
conducted in Spanish 
455-9534. 

7/18-7/21 — Guilford Hand¬ 
crafts Expo: juried crafts 
expo.; Guilford Green: 
453-5947. 


7/20 — A Close Look at the 
Stars: astronomy program; 
Goodwin Forest Conservation 
Center: 455-9534. 


7/20 Family Outdoor Camping 
Experience: nature walk 
drama; Wolf Den State 
Park: 566-8108. 


7/20— Harkness 1985 Musi<f 
Festival: Mendelsohn string 
quartet, adm. fee; Hark¬ 
ness Memorial St. Park, 
Waterford: 442-9199. 

7/21 — "Songs of New Eng¬ 
land": traditional folk 

songs performed by Mr. 
Arthur Schrader; Sloan 
Stanley Museum, Kent: 


JOO”JUUJ. 


7/25 — Canaan Railroad 

Days: historical presen¬ 

tation of the early R.R. 
days; Canaan Union Depot: 
824-8097. M 

7/27 — Harkness 1985 Music” 
Festival: Handel’s "Mes¬ 

siah," conducted by Johan¬ 
nes Somary, adm. fee; Hark¬ 
ness Memorial State Park, 
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Waterford: 442-9199. 
7/27-7/28 — Family Outdoor 
Discovery Weekend: nature 
walk drama, "Down in the 
Dumps"; Wolf Den State 
Park: 566-8108. 

7/28 — Picnic and Canoe 
Paddle with Sierra Club: 
Goodwin Forest Conservation 
Center: 455-9534. 

Late July — Sharon Audubon 
Festival: two days of lec¬ 
tures, nature walks, and 
examination of environ- 
_mental questions; Sharon 
Audubon Center, Rte. 4: 
364-5826. 

8/1 - 8/3 — Savin Rock 

Festival: amusements, 

rides, fireworks, arts and 
crafts; Ken Strong Stadium, 
West Haven: 933-1500. 

8/3 — Pottery Design 

Workshop: Goodwin St. For¬ 
est Conservation Center: 
455-9534. 

8/3 — Conn. River Raft 

Race: begins at Hurd St. 
^fcprk, ends at Haddam Meadow 
Park: 889-8481. 

8/3 — March of Dimes Bass 
Master Fishing: fishing 

contest, classes, entry 

fee; Mansfield Hollow St. 
Park: 455-9057. 

8/3 -- Harkness 1985 Music 
Festival: Brahms and 

Tchaikovsky, adm. fee; 

Harkness Mem. St. Park, 

Waterford: 442-9199. 

8/4 — Farmers' Market Day 
and Best-dressed Pig Con¬ 
test: market expo, and pig 
competition; Lake Waramaug: 
"68-0563. 

8/9 — Family Outdoor Dis¬ 
covery Program: environ- 


*The Connecticut De¬ 
partment of Environ¬ 
mental Protection in an 
equal opportunity agen¬ 
cy that provides ser¬ 
vices, facilities, and 
employment opportuni¬ 
ties without regard to 
race, color, religion, 
a 9e, sex, physical or 
mental disability, na¬ 
tional origin, ances¬ 
try, marital status, or 
political beliefs." 


mental drama presentation; 
Rocky Neck St. Park: 
566-8108 

8/10 — Harkness Summer 

Music Festival: Waverly 

Consort, "an evening of 
Renaissance romance," adm. 
fee; Harkness Mem. St. 
Park: 442-9199. 

8/10, 8/11 — Mystic Out¬ 

door Arts Festival: side¬ 
walk display and fine arts 
expo.; Mystic: 536-8559. 
8/11 - Family Outdoor 

Discovery Program: singing 
and entertainment with Tom 
Callinan; Rocky Neck State 
Park: 566-8108. 

8/14 — Sunset Special 

Canoe Race: races for all 
C.C.R.A. classes, recrea¬ 
tional races, registration 
fee; Bolton Lake Boat 
Launch: 827-0219. 

8/17 — Revolutionary Re¬ 

enactment and Encampment: 
battle reenactments, demon¬ 
strations, and crafts; Put¬ 
nam Memorial St. Park: 
938-2285. 

8/17 — Harkness 1985 Music 
Festival: Bach and Handel 
300th birthday party, adm. 
fee; Harkness Mem. St. 
Park: 442-9199. 

8/17 — Milford Oyster 

Festival: fair and activ¬ 
ities; downtown Milford: 
878-7643. 

8/19 - 8/23 — Under the 

Sun: the Arts of the First 
People of Conn.; week-long 
program of Indian crafts 
and demonstrations; Ameri¬ 
can Indian Archaeological 
Institute: 868-0518 
8/23, 8/24 — 26th Annual 

Fife and Drum Corps Muster: 

parade and activities; 
Westbrook: 339-6463. 
8/23-8/25 — Berlin Summer 
Crafts Festival: display of 
arts and crafts; Berlin 
Fairgrounds: 693-6335. 
8/23-8/25 — Country West¬ 
ern Jamboree: music festi¬ 
val, adm. fee; Strawberry 
Park Campground, Preston: 
886-1944. 

8/24 — Conn. River Indian 
Powwow and Black Powder 
Rendezvous: weekend-long 

encampment of Indians and 


Colonial settlers, perform¬ 
ances; Haddam Meadows St. 
Park: 295-9523. 

8/24 — Conn.'s 350th Tri¬ 
athlon: 2 km. swim, 38 km. 

bike, 10 km. running 
events; Seaside Park, 
Bridgeport: 566-5026. 

8/25 — Long Island Sound 
America Festival: kite 

flying and sculture: 
Sherwood Island St. Park: 
226-6983. 

8/31 — Second Annual Har¬ 
bor Festival: waterfront 
activities; downtown water¬ 
front, . New London: 

443-8331. ■ 

Let Us 
Hear 
from You 

Beginning in September, 
the Citizens' Bulletin will 
contain a new "Letters to 
the Editor" section. We 
would like to invite our 
readers to express opinions 
on issues of environmental 
interest. Letters should 
be limited to 250 words, 
and will be subject to 
editing. Please enclose 
name, address, and phone 
number for verification. 

Let us hear what you 
think. ■ 


Endnote 


The old pond; 

A frog jumps in — 
The sound 

of the water. 


Basho 

Translated by 

Robert Aitken 
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Once in a 
Blue Moon 


The Night Sky 




Moon 


Earthlight 


Earth 


By Francis Downey , 

Gengras Planetarium 

It only happens once in a 
blue moon. Everybody has 
heard that old saying. 
Well, don't look now, but 
on Wednesday, July 31, we 
will have a blue moon. 

Blue moons occur when¬ 
ever there are two full 
moons in the same month. 
The second full moon is the 
blue one. In July, the 
first full moon will be on 
Tuesday, the 2nd; the last 
quarter will be on the 
10th; the new moon will 
occur on the 17th; and it 
will be full again on the 
31st. 

The moon goes through a 
complete cycle of phases 
once every 29.5 days. The 
length of months varies 
from 28 to 31 days. It is 
for that reason that blue 
moons do not occur every 
month. 

The moon has phases be¬ 
cause it reflects sun¬ 
light. The moon, like the 
Earth, is always half-light 


and half-dark, or half day 
and half night. The fact 
that we observe the moon as 
having phases is indicative 
of the moon's always-chang¬ 
ing position relative to 
both the Earth and the 
sun. 

Watch the moon between 
July 17 and 24, during its 
early phases, and you will 
notice a shining, thin cre¬ 
scent on the lunar sur¬ 
face. This crescent area 
is not very bright, and may 
have a slight blue tint. 
Can you guess the source of 
the light which produces 
that lighter area? The 
source is the Earth, which 
reflects light from the sun 
to the moon. What you see 
here is "Earthlight." 


Another phenomenon whicir 
will be evident during the 
full moon is that the moon 
will appear to change 
size. When the moon is low 
in the sky, close to the 
horizon, it appears much 
larger than when it is high 
in the sky. This is, of 
course, an optical illu¬ 
sion. Near the horizon, 
the moon looks larger 
because of its apparent 
closeness to houses a^fc 
trees. High in the sky, 
a vast ocean of empty 
space, the moon looks very 
small. 

So, on July 31, try to 
get outside and take a look 
at the moon. You only get 
a chance like that, well, 
once in a blue moon. a 
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